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Stephen Dusan was little more than twenty when
his father's murder left him in undisturbed possession
of the throne. Tall of stature and of a fine presence,
he had early proved himself to be a leader of men.
When quite a boy he had commanded a wing of the
Servian army at the great battle which laid the Bul-
garian Empire in the dust, and one account states
that he slew the Bulgarian Czar with his own hand.
The devotion of his followers to his person was only
equalled by the terror of his enemies at his approach.
When he once asked his nobles whether he should
lead them against the Greeks or the Germans, they at
once replied," Whithersoever thou goest, most glorious
prince, we will follow." The Byzantine chroniclers
compare his career of conquest to a raging fire or the
course of a river in flood. Even the wild Albanians
were docile at his command, and rich and cultured
communities like Ragusa were proud to own him as
their protector. In his double capacity of conqueror
and lawgiver, he presents more than one analogy with
Xapoleon, and his Empire rose and fell with a rapidity
which recalls the meteoric flight of the great French
Emperor.

Dusan did not commence with any cut-and-dried
plan for making himself master of the Eastern world.
One of his conquests led to another, until at last he
conceived the idea of making Constantinople itself
the seat of his government and putting its feeble
rulers beneath his feet. His first and most pressing
need was an outlet on the ^Egean, and the struggle
between the Greek Empire and the Turks gave him
an opportunity of gaining his object Entering
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